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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a portrait of youth in the United 
States — one that is at odds with media images painting a gloomy 
picture of a deeply troubled and irresponsible younger generation. 
Drawing upon numerous studies, Branson states that more students are 
staying in school longer, fewer drop out before earning a diploma, 
and fewer young girls become premature parents. U.S. citizens of all 
ages — children,* adolescents, and adults — continue to believe that 
there is no society, no country quite like their own. Patriotism, 
developing in early childhood and continuing through adulthood, plays 
an important role in our lives. Young and old, we tend to condemn 
those who espouse •'extreme" views or non-centrist tendencies. 
Increasing numbers of young people are calling themselves independent 
in politics. Many political scientists attribute this to the addition 
of new issues to the political agenda and the inability of the 
established parties to respond. Youth in particular, exhibit opinions 
and beliefs about a wide variety of contemporary issues. Several 
figures detail the attitudes of elementary to college students on 
issues affecting the United States and the world. As future adults 
and U.S. leaders, the youth of the 1980s are a determined and 
pragmatic lot. They aspire to advanced educations, successful 
careers, material comforts, marriage, families, and friends that they 
can rely on. While concerned with particular issues, they shiink from 
identifying with political parties or doctrinaire positions; they 
have few lofty notions about "changing the world." Data is presented 
in numerous graphs and figures, and 20 references are cited in 
footnotes. (GEA) 
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IBE SOCIAL CIVIC ATTnUEES, fSUFFS AND VAIDES 
OF AMBUCAN VOHH 

Margaret Stiimann Branscxi 

INIRQCUCriai AND STATISTICAL PC3RTOAIT OF AMEKECAN YOUIH 

Any atteaipt to descrite American youth and their social and 
civic attitudes, beliefs and values must be undertaken with sane 
degree of trepidaticai. American ycuth, or that portion of the 
population of the United States between the ages of 15 and 24, 
new nuirber approximately 43 millicxi. Considerable diversity is 
bound to obtain in such a large group; American youth, to be 
sure, are not a homogeneous lot. Even so, thanks to the advances 
in public opinicsi polling, scientific sanplijig techniques, survey 
researdi and sustained scholarly interest in assessing the 
attitudes, beliefs and values of the young, it is possible to 
draw seme defensible generalizatims about American youth. 

Before examining some ^)ecific aspects of what youth believe 
and value, an overview or collective portrait of the young in 
the Uhited States probably is in order, lhat collective portrait 
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is at odds with media images paintiiig a glocny picture of a 
deeply troubled and irresponsible younger generation. A reoenUy 
released (1988) study of non-oollege youth cxmnissioned by the 
William T. Grant Foundation concluded "...the ocninon portrait of 
deeply troubled youth is not only misleading, but harmful in 
itself. Vte cxight to correct the record out of a sense of 
fairness, as well as accuracy... More students are staying in 
school longer, earning both high school diplcoas and college 
degrees. Fewer are dropping out before earning their diplonas. 
More are employed, albeit in part-time jcbs. Fewer young girls 
are beocming parents prematurely. Dt\ig abuse, while still 
distressingly frequent, is less ccninon than was in the late 
1970's. Crime and homicides are down sonewhat frxan the highs of 
the past decade.^l* 

Other studies drawing on the latest, statistically reliable 
surveys tend not only to support the Ccranission's conclusion, 
they afford further insight into the condition of American youth 
today. 2. Here in staccato fashion are seme of their more salient 
findings: 

Ihe number of American youth is sh.rinking 
dramatically. Between 1980 and 1996, the 
ycMth population, ages 15-24, is expected to 
fall 21 percent, from approximately 43 to 34 
million. Young people as a percentage of the 
nation's population also will decline frtan 
18.8 to 13 percent. 

These falling numbers will drastically alter 
the characteristics of the American labor 
pool, higher education enrollments, armed 
forces recruiting, the nature of consumer 
nartets, and crime rates, among others. 

Of young adults aged 25-29, 86 percent are 
high school graduates, twice the percentage 
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of 1940. lV«3ity-twD peroeait of all 25-29 
yeai>olds have ocnpleted four yeais of 
college, nearly double the 1963 figure and 
four times the 1940 percentage. 

More than half of all youth are still living 
at heme. By contrast, living adone in a non- 
family hcxisehold is beocming less frequent; 
the nuntx^r of youth doing so fell nearly 25 
percent bejMeen 1980 and 1985. 

Three of every four 16-24 yeeu>olds worked 
for pay saaetime during 1985 and about 30 
million had individual inocme. Even so, 
uneaoDployment remains a serious prcsblen for 
ycxmg people. Early in 1987, nearly 13 
percent of 16-24 year-olds in the labor force 
were unemployed , with black youth 
experieancing much higher unenployment than 
white youth, ragartUess of their education 
level. Hi^janic youth also experience higher 
unenployment than non-41ispanics. 

Today's youth are marrying later, and having 
far fewer children. At ages 18-19, half are 
in school and two-thirds are in the work 
force. Nearly half will wait until they are 
24 years of age or older to marry (23.3 years 
for women, 25.5 for men). More than half of 
all women 22-24 ye£urs old have yet to bear 
their first child. The percentage of 
uxmarried 20-24 year-old women more than 
doubled from 28 to 58 percent from 1960 to 
1986. 

The hi^ sdiool dropout rate continues its 
decline, but students frtan poor families, 
regzundless of race, are three to four times 
more likely to drop out than those frtm 
affluent hous^iolds . Hispanic youth are 
twice as likely to drop out of sdYxyl before 
graduation as non-Hispanic teenagers. 

The problems facing minority youth will take 
on even greater iirportance as they account 
for larger and larger proportions of the 
youth populatic»i; the number of black youths 
is declining at a slower rate than whites, 
while the population of Hispanic youth is 
increasing. The rising proportion of 
comparat ively disadvantaged youth f rxan 
minority populations, especially the five 
percent who are iiimigrants, presents special 
chedlenges. 



More than three-quarters of the students in 
hi^ school say they, when eligible, will 
vote in most elections. But less than half 
of the eligible 18-22 year-olds actually 
registered to vote in 1986. Of thcjse who did 
register, as many as 40 peroent described 
thanselves as independents. 

Today's youth will live longer than any other 
goieration of Americans. A white wcnan of age 
20 can expect to live to 80 and a Oiite man 
to age 73. A substantial life ejqiectancy gap 
persists betMaen blacks and whites. 



Statistical data such as that just presented is useful for 
ctotaining a kind of "macro" view of American youth, but we need 
to sanple the burgeoning political research to ascertain the 
attitudes, beliefs and values of American youth. 



SYSTEM SUPPORT, PAJRIOTISM AND NATICNAL PRIDE 



Americans oontiraie to express a degree of patriotism that is 

remarkable when ooipared to other industrial societies. Fran the 

beginning, Americans inposed on themselves a self-conscious 

identity distinct frcm the European world. And, according to 

Michael Vlahos, Director of the Center for the study of Foreign 

Affairs, U.S. Department of State, Americans to this day continue 

to seek to strengthen their self-described uniqueness. 

Americans believe that there has never been a society 
quite like cur own. ihis American 'exoeptionalisan' 
^aiggests that we are a people graced with unusual 
natural endcwments. We think of ourselves literally as 
a 'people of plenty. ' But our mythology also reninds 
us that this land was a great 'untamed wilderness, ' a 
•land of savagery. ' It was the exceptional will, unity 
and vision of the American people and their beliefs 
that transformed the landscape. The twin icci» of 
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natlcnal bounty and national achlovenent have inspixed 
two senses of an American national purpose; a 
conviction that the united States should serve as an 
tcnnple to the world, that Ansrica an! its people axe 
the model for all human development; and an Iniiulse to 
dMnjB the world for good, to booome the active agent 
of human progress.-** 

public opinion poll after public opinion poll and survey 
after survey tend to bear out Vlahos' obeervatiom. Americans of 
all ages — children, adolescents and adults — continue to 
believe that there is no society, no country quite like their 
own. 

The literature on political socialization suggests that 
pride in oountiy and diffuse sn^iort develop in early childhood, 
well befoTB the development of more specific opinions or even the 
aoq^iisition of specific political information. 4 • iwo recent 
canvasses. The Weekly Tteadeq^ National Surveys on citizenship and 
Govenment conducted in 1984 and eigain in 1988, testify to that 
literature. In The Weekly Reader surveys with as many as 500,000 
children participating, 66 percent of the students in grades 4 
throqh 6 agreed "a lot" or "sonie" with the statanent that "No 
other country in the world is as good as the Uhited States." 
When the children were ^ijked why the Uhited states is a gr«at 
country, 87 percent of them said it was great because it was a 
free country. Oily 4 perociit attributed its greatness to the 
fact that it is a rich country, while only 9 perrxnt associated 
its greatness with the fact that the United States was "my 
hone". 5" (See Figures I euxl II). 
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EJli 

Our Country 



No other country in the world is as good as the United States 

Grades 4-6 



I agree: 

■ a lot 

□ some 

□ a little 

□ not at all 




This question was asked in grades 4-6 only. Students generally 
agree that the United States is the best country in the world. 

EEGURE II. 

The United States is a great country because it is 

Grades 2-6 




O nny home 
D a rich country 
H a free country 



United States is a great 



Most students in grades 2-6 say th^ 
country because it is a free country. 

The wegdv barter itei^innai m rjtlj^firhlr nni 

Govemnent. spring, igas. 
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Surveys of patriotlan, diffuse sqppcoct and political, affect 
have demonstxated that positive feelings about the Uhited States 
persist into adolescence. The 1981 Nonnan-Harris survey of over 
160,000 youth aged 13 to 18 years of age found that nine of every 
ten teenagers had positive feelings about the Uhited States. 
Rirther, that figure wis ocsnsistent regardless of age, race or 
gender. An extensive and vide ranging survey of some 1,500 
students conducted in 1983 under the auepices of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals showed secondary 
sdiool students to be a fundamentally loyal and st^portive — but 
not a rabidly patriotic — gmap of citizens. Ihe students 
e)dubited a basic faith in American society and a general, if not 
profound, level of confidence in its institutions. The 
dimRnsion of that study which deals with students* views on 
loyalty and dissent, is of particular interest, because it 
illiastrates increasing political sophistication. In 1974, a 
fifth of the students said that a person could not both disagree 
with the govenment and be considered loyal to the country, 
cxirrent student opinion on this issue more closely resenfcles the 
1960 •s viewpoint; a solid 95 percent of the teenagers today agree 
that loyalty to the country and disagreements with govemmLnt 
policy do not canoel one another out.^- 

Patriotism, diffuse s--?}port and political affect also are 
hallitarlcs of American adults. Syirbols liJce the flag and canpaign 
speeches about patriotism figure largely in American elections, 
even thou^ sho^ of patriotism rarely are part of democratic 
elections elsewhere in the industrialized world. Americans of 
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all ages are iiwrdinataly proud of their nation, as public 
cpinjon polls and surveys OGneistantly reveal, in 1981, the 
Roper Poll learned that Americans, regardless of age, were 
exceptionally proud of their country. (See Figure III) . 



FTQIRE III. 



Pride in Ocuntry 



QlBB^SDi Earlier on in Anerican history, many people 
around the world though the United States was the very 
best place in the world to live. Do you think it still 
is, or not? 



Still the best place to live 90% 
Is not 8% 



Source: Roper Poll (1981) 
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In 1985, a v*icpping 97 peroent of those polled by the New York: 
Times/CBS M^g declared themselves to be "quite proud" or "very 
proud" of the United States. Bieir exuberant patriotic 
saitinents are in contrast to a moderate declaration of national 
pricte expressed by citizens in other Western European nations.^* 
(See Figure IV) . 
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Feelings of ilational Pride 



(in percent) 



Very p'oud 
Quite proud 
Not very proud 
Not at all pn jd 
No opinion 




42 
1 ) 



2 9 :i 

2 II 
1 1 6 



4 




(1581) (1001) (987) 



100 100 100 1 



{96S) 



100 



a Less than i percent 



Source; Citizen Politics in Vfestem Democracies , 

LEFT AND RIGHT, LIBEIIAL AND CJQNSEFWATIVE ORHNEATiaiS 
Most Americans do not routinely use the left-ri^t spectr\mi 
to identify themselves, nor do they use those terms to refer to a 
richly articulated and overarching philosophy of government. On 
the contrary, most Americans, including the young, tend to 
condemn those who espouse v4iat they consider to be "extreme" 
views or non-centrist tendencies, in that respect, Americans are 
sijnilar to the British and Vfest Germans. Most citizens of those 
nations also tend to think of themselves as ideological 
moderates. 

Americans, if they attenpt to identify their overall 
political orienizations, are more lUcely to use the terms liberal 
and conservative rather than left or ri^t. But many hi^ sdiool 
age youth in the Iftiited States have difficulty even with the 
labels liberal and conservative, in a 1983 survey of high school 
youth, 40 percent of them said they couldn't place their views on 



the liberal-conservative range at all, because they did not knew 
if their perq)ectives were liberal, conservative or sonething 
entirely different. Thosp who did identify their leanings were 
jx>r^ likely to be male or younger, and they were nore likely to 
describe their politics as conservative. Ocaiservative 
designations, however, were neither related to particular regions 
of the United States, nor were they more prevalent among 
students fraa hi^ier fandly inocroes.^' 

The results of a 1987 r^»rt of national normative data on 
the charac' ristics of students attendijxf American colleges aiid 
universities as first-time, full-time freshmen, were not 
strikingly different frcro the hi0i school survey. Students' 
self-identificatic»i of their general political posture showed a 
slight incvenent away fron the political center, continuing a 
trend begun in Fall, 1982. Sane 56 percent of the entering 
freshmen stxidents der/cribed themselves as being politically 
"middle-of-the road," dcwn from a hi^i of 60.3 percent in 1983. 
Ihis decline in the "middle-of-the-road" category was reflected 
in a sli^t gain in the libeicLL position coupled with a sli^t 
decline in the percentage of students who identified themselves 
as conservatives. Those aMfts were very mcdest, however. The 
proportion of freshmen who identify themselves as politically 
conservative or far ri^it has ciianged little in the past five 
years, despite the continuing public discussion about the 
apparent conservative mood on college canpuses. The proportion 
of students identifying themsel^^es as liberal has been rising 

10 
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slowly in recent years, up to 22.2 percaent of the 1987 freshmen. 
That is a substantial gain over the low of 18.1 percent recorded 
in 1981. Hcwever, the prcjportion of "liberal" freshmen is still 
well belcw the peak of 35.3 posted in 1971.10- (See also Figure 
V). 

FIGURE V. 



Figure V. Trends in Freshman Political Preferences 

(percentages. 1970-1987) 




Conserv ative/Far Riuht 



*~ ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

•70 71 -72 '73 74 75 76 77 78 79 '80 SI '82 83 '84 '85 86 '87 



Source: The American Freshman! National Nbnns for F^n iQq 7 

Seme political scientists find the unwillingness or 
inability Ox American youth to ascribe liberal/ left or 
conservative/right labels to themselves disturbing. W. Russell 
Neumann, for exanple, attributes that unwillingness to a failure 
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to understand those oc3iK)eptual yardsticks for measuring political 



life. Neuman concluded from extensive depth interviews whicft 
involved all age groups that 

...only one in five citizens are able to define 
liberalism anu oonservatisan in enough breadth to 
subsume multiple issues in the full sense of an 
anchoring concept, and only half of them, or about 10 
percent of the sanple, offer acceptable definitions. 
Ihis top 10 percent exhibit sanne sophistication in 
their response by identifying such things as a posture 
toward change, govemroent involvement in social 
problenos or private enterprise, and issues of socialism 
or capitalism. Ihe remainder of those who attenpt a 
definition tend to tie it to a sinple and concrete 
exanple of a peirticular issue or to the narrow speni- 
save dimension. But the more typical group, the other 
80 pert»it, offer mudi narrower definiticxis or exhibit 
considerable confusion. ^1. 

Very similar conclusions were reached in a series of surveys 
of all age groqps conducted in 1987 by The Gallup Organization 
and the American Enterp^^ise Institute for Times Mirror Ootpany , 
On a scale of one to ten, people ytex asked the extent to which 
they self-identify with 16 terns. 

Americans strongly idantif ied (8-10 on the scale) with 
these terms by the following i)ert3entages: 



FIGURE VI. 

Terms with Hhic^ A mericans StrCTPlv identify Themse^ veg 

Anti-Ocnnunist 

A religious perscri 

A si?porter of civil ri^ts 
movement 

A FA?)porter of peace movement 

An environmentalist 

A si?3porter of the anti- 
abortion movement 

A Democrat 

A supporter of the wonen's 
movement 
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70% 
49% 

47% 
46% 
39% 

32% 
31% 

29% 
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A cxDnsarvative 
k sapg^arter of the National 



27% 



Rifle Association 
A union is::;^rter 
Pro-Israel 
A Republican 
A liberal 

A sifsporter of the gay ri^ts 



27% 
27% 
25% 
20% 
19% 
8% 



movement 



Source: Tim? MllT^r Study of the American Electorate, 1987. p. 12. 

Gallup pollsters made a special point of the fact that 
althcxigh people say these tens identify them, the overall 
pattern of their re^x)nses may oontradict their self- 
identification. Further, their re^xxises to particxilar items do 
not always aocx)rd with the self-ascribed labels of liberal or 
conservative. 



Studies in the united States document a decline in the 
public's identification with political parties and growing 
disencliantment with parties in general. The decline in 
partisanship among yourr^ cohorts began in the mid 1960's, and 
it occurred among both i>ie nic^-'school-educated and the college- 
educated, but not ^^i.rhY} O^ose with only a grade school 
educatiOTi.^-^* ijschewin^ p^xty labels, increasing nunters of youth 
call themselves ind^)endent. Youth ActiOT, a Washingtai, D.C.- 
based organization devoted to encouraging youth activism, rq»rts 
t^iat as many as 40 percent of first-time voters in the 18-to-22 
age bracket are currently registered as independents.^^* 

Even the very ycung demonstrate a reluctance to identify 
with & particular political party. Students in grades four, five 



POLITICAL PARTY irannFTCATION 
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and six were asked about their pcu±y preferences in nationwide 
surveys conducted in 1984 and again in 1988. students were asked, 
"If you could vote, which would it be? Denccrat, Republican, 
sonetimes Deraocrat and sonetimes Republican, or neither cne." 
Many students - more than half ~ said that if they could vote 
they would be independent - scmetimes Danocrat and sonetimes 
Republican or neither one. older students were more likely than 
ycxjnger students to chose one of the major parties. More than 
twice as many students chose the Republican party as chose the 
Democratic party. There also was a substantial increase over the 
1984 survey in the number of students who said they would be 
Repubi icans . ^5 . (gee Figure VII) . 

FIOJRE VTT, 

Citizenship 
If ycu could vote, which would you be? 

A. Democrat 

B. Republican 

C. sonetimes Democrat, scroetimes Republican 

D. neither one 

* 40 




H Democrat 

B Republican 

■ sometimes D/R 

0 neither one 



Souxxse: 



C?Q>VftT»nent. SDrim. i<>aa- - • /-rt^w 
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The toideixy to view one's self as an independent is 
oorraborated by other studies* if today's high sdxx)! students 
v«re to maintain the political party affiliations they now 
profess through their adult years, all future elections will be 
decided by the undeclared voters. Interestingly enough, the so- 
called ••gender gap^^ in the Republican party may be borne out in 
seme measure among present day high sOkx)! age students. 
Significantly more male students than female students r^orted 
themselves as Republicans, vAiereas the student DesiPcrats were 
conposed of males and females in equ£d numbers. However, given 
that more females than males indicated that they were undecided 
about party affiliation, the currently lower rate of student 
identification with the R^jublicans may only be a function of 
tiine. A 1986 Time/Yankelovich poll found that 64 percent of the 
•TDaby bocroers**, or the cohort aged 32-45, say they have beocroe 
••more oaiservative^* in their political views since the 1960 •s. 
Four recent surveys by the Americans Talk Security project found 
that the oldest groups in the American populatic»i are now the 
most Demcxratic while the younaest (18 to 24) are the most 
Ri^xablican. The middle-aged baby bocroers are so«»i*iere in the 
middle. 

The decline in identification with politiceQ parties has not 
extinguished the desire of the young to hold public office. 
While only about six percent of American teenagers r^rt they 
would be ••very interested^^ in rtanning for an elected officb, 
another 30 percent qualify their opinion by sayiixj they ••might^^ 
be willing to run for office. Interestiixfly encuc^i, careers in 
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politics new sean to be more appealing to the female students of 
the 1980's. Today's male and fenale students, in equal nunters, 
indicate an interest in seeking public office, but in 1974 the 
number of males interested outnumbered females by a two-to-one 
margin.^'* 

Ihere is considerable agreement amcjng scholare v*k> have 
examined the trend toward weakened allegiance to political 
parties that it has ijiportant political consequences, ihis trend 
is paxibably at least partially responsible for a parallel decline 
in voter tunxxit. The decline in the trend of voter turnout has 
been monotonically downward after 1960 until 1980, when turrxxit 
was 52.6 percent. The largest decrease from 60.9 pendent to 55.2 
percent came from 1968 to 1972, and it can be attributed largely 
to the extension of the franchise nationwide to persons 18, 19 
and 20 years of age. The youngest persons eligible to vote have 
always had lower voter turnout than older persons, and since 
1972, the lowest turnout has been among those 18 to 20 years old. 
Many explanations for the failure of the young to vote have been 
offered. M. Margaret Oonway of the universi y of Maryland 
observes ui her study Political Participation in the iinit.Pd 
States : 

Younger citizens are less likely to participate than 
are middle-aged citizens. Several social 
characteristics interact with age to prxxluos this 
effect. One is marital status: a lower proportion of 
those who are under the age of 25 are married, and 
persons viw are not married are less likely to be 

involved in politics a second reason why young 

citizens participate in politics less is their high 
rate of mobility. Individuals who have lived in an 
area a relatively short time are less liJoely to vote, 
and younger citizens move more frequently than do older- 
citizens.^^* 
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The role of ocninunity ties in political participation is 
strikingly evident when voting turnout rates among college 
students are ocnpared with those of non-students of the same age 
group. Oonwnity norms within the college student ocranunity 
tend to pranote voting participation. Social interaction and 
integration into the canfxis oamunity further encourage 
participation among students. On canfjus, special efforts usually 
are made to register students. But after students leave the 
college enviroraent, a drop in political participation rates 
occur. 

Before leaving the subject of declining political 
identification, sonte attention needs to be directed to more 
recently identified reasons for the phencroenon. Many political 
scientists new believe that these trends are at least partially 
the result of the addition of new issues to the political agenda, 
the difficulties the established parties have had in re^xanding 
to these issues and the changing character istics of oontatporary 
publics. As a result of his study of public opinion and 
political parties in the United States, Great Britain, West 
Germany and France, Russell J. Dalton of Florida state university 
cOTcluded that more issue-oriented, less partisan publics are 
emerging not only in the United States but in all of the Vfestem 
democracies. 

Unsophisticated voters onoe relied on social qraap 
cues and party leaders as a basis for maJdng political 
decisions. Because of the dramatic spread of education 
and informatics sources, more citizere are now able to 
deal with the ocnplexities of politics and make their 
cwn political decisions. Consequently, issues are 
beocndng a more inportant basis for voting behawior as 
the influence of traditional party and grxxip 
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allegianoes wanes. The new style of citizen politics 
includes a more scaphisticated issue-oriented public. 20, 



Other scholars, while agreeing that the public, particularly 

in the lAiited States, is becoming more issue-oriented, are less 

sure abcut the public's sophistication. His 1986 study of 

kncwledge and opinion in the American electorate led W. Russell 

Neuman to conclude 

Most citizens do have carefully developed opinions on 
some issues and partiad or vague opinions on most 
issues. CSiutious survey research, after offering 
respondents every opportunity to volunteer that they do 
not have an opinion on a particular issue, finds 
routinely that 80 peroent of the respondents insist on 
offering one. Furthermore, these opinion distributions 
are stable in the aggregate over time and correlate in 
modest degree with the traditional deniogra^ihic and 

behavioral variables Perhsqps these phenomena oould 

best be termed quasi-attitudes. The measured public 
opinion on an issue is a mixture of carefully thought 
out, stable opinions, half-hearted opinions, 
misunderstandings, and purely random re^x3nses.21« 



SrUDENIS* ATmUESS AND BEUEFS ABOUT OOMTEMPC^ARy ISSUIS 



Althou^ Americans in general, and youth in particular, 
seldcKi exhibit adherence to any one particular set of political 
perspectives, they do have opinions, attitudes and beliefs about 
a wide variety of oontenporary issues. Space limitaticMis 
prevent extended discussion of particuleu: issues in this paper, 
but significant findings from recent, reliable polls will be 
reported. 

First, let us examine the attitudes and beliefs of the 
youngest of students surveyed. In a nationwide survey conducted 
in 1984 and repeated in 1988, students in grades four, five and 
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six were asked to indicate their agreonent with the statonerrt 
"PBCjple in the govemnent can almost always be tnjsted to do what 
is right." The majority of students in fourth grade agreed at 
least sanewhat that people in the governnent can generally be 
trusted to do what is right. However, as grade level increases, 
the prcportion of students who agree a lot with that statonent 
declines precipitately. 22. (See Figure Vlll). 



People in the government can almost always be trusted to do what 
right. 

% 50 



I agree: 

■ alot 

B some 

■ a little 
0 not at all 




Souroe: 



Ttie Weekly peader National Survey on citizenship anri 
Government. Soring , iQaa. 



Elementary school children edso were asked to indicate whose 
job they thought it should be to do the most about specific 
problems or issues currently of oonoem in the Uhited States. 
The vast majority - sane 78 percent — view the governnent as 
having special responsibility for keeping the country out of war. 
A majority also agreed that governnent bears special 
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responsibility for protertinc^ the nation fron its enemies and 
for leering prices down. On those itaons, in particular, the 
hi^^ the grade level, the more inclined the students were to 
put re^xsnsihlity on govemnent. (See Figure IX) . 



nWRE IX. 



Whose job should it be to do the most about each of these problems? 
(Check one box for each.) 





It should be the job of: 






other 


all 




government 


groups 


citizens 


Providing work for all who want to 








work 


44% 


21% 


35% 


Fighting crime 


30% 


31% 


m 


Protecting our country from its 






enemies 


59% 


14% 


27% 


Keeoinp prices down 


55% 


28% 


17% 


Providing shelter for the homeless 


44% 


23% 


m 


Protecting the rights of blacks and 








other minorities 


50%_ 


18% 


32% 


Protectino the riahts of woman 


mi 


22% 


38% 


Providing a good education for all 


49% 


20% 


31% 


Keeoino our countrv out of war 


78% 




15% 


Fiqhtina oollution 


20% 


21% 


59% 



Source: The Weekly Reader National Surve y on Citizenship and 
Goverment. Spring. 1988. 
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When elemaitary school students were asked how good a job 
they thought the govemnent was doing on each of the prcbleas 
identified in Figure VII, they gave the govenroent a mixed report 
card. The majority of students believed that the government is 
doing cyiite a good job of keeping the Uhited States out of war 
and protecting the country from its enanies. A majority also 
believed that the government is doing a good or very good job of 
providing a good education for all, and of prtjtectlng the rights 
of vcnen, blacks and minorities. They are less laudatory about 
the response of the goverrment to other problens. ffany students 
think the government is doing only a fair jcto, or even a poor 
job, of providing shelter for the honeless, providing work for 
all who want to work, fitting pollution, and keying prices 
down. Hany younger students tend to think the government is 
doing a good job of fighting crime, while older students tend to 
think the government is not doijxj quite so well. In fact, in 
nearly every instance, older diildren are inclined to take a less 
sanguine view of government performance. When the 1984 and 1988 
surveys on the same issues are ccnpared, however, students show 
increased satisfaction with government performance. They tend to 
think govemnient was doing a better job in 1988 of keying the 
United States out of war, protecting the country from its 
enanies, protecting the right of wanen and providing work for all 
v*K5 want to vrork.23. 

Secondly, let us examine the results of surveys of American 
teenagers or high school age youth. One of the most 
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ocnpr^jensive studies of high school students ever undertaken vas 

OOTducted under the auspioes of the Katicanal Association of 

Secondary School Principals in 1983. StxKlents were asked to 

register their views about social, military and moral issues and 

about criminal justice and education. 24. (see Figure X) . 

Hic^ school students' views of social issues health, 

jobs, and housing, in particular ~ were closer to the 

traditionally liberal outlook. It should be noted, however, that 

the survey c^iestions were phrased without mejntion of financial 

costs. In the "guns versus butter" detete, the majority of 

students chose "butter*'. Interestingly enough, however, a 

majority of students simultaneously held a belief that seemed to 

run counter to their choice of spending money on social rather 

than military needs. About 54 percent of the students said that 

nuclear wee^xais were necessary to protect the United States. As 

the pollsters observed, "Judging by their expressed support for a 

ruinber of oostJy military and socied prtagrants, students 

apparently share in the politicians' perpetual queindary of how to 

sort out all of the nation's ccnpeting demands on its fiscal 
resources. "25. 

The issues which most severely ^lit the opinions of the 
hi^ school students surveyed were also the issues that 
are most divisive among the American public at large. Issues 
dealing with morality, sex and dr\»gs evoked the greatest range of 
views as the responses reconled in Figure X. reveal. 
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Views on Contemporary Issues 

Percent of Students 




I. Social Issue*^ 
a Money should be spent on social needs 

rather than military needs ?2 1 35 8 28 1 10 5 3 4 

b. Adequate health care for all should be 

provided through a national health plan 43 941. 0 9i 28 32 

c. There should be a guaranteed annual m- 
cofne to insure every citizen ol the U S a 

decent and adequate standard of hvir^g 311 40 0 167 ?04 28 

d The government must provide sale, de- 
cent, and sanitary housing lor all Ameri- 
cans, whatever the cost 23 9 38 6 23 / 11 0 2 9 

c If people are unable to lirxl fobs, it is their 

II MiiCr^^?"" 5 3 22 5 36 3 30 6 5 4 

II. Military Issues 

a. Nuclear weapons are necessary to protect 

21 2 326 224 21 3 25 

b. A military draft is necessary to keep U S 

defense strong. 23 5 85 53 8 0 14 3 

c Draft registration should not be reqjired 

during peacetime. 16 6 17 8 51 7 0 13 9 

d It would be a good idea to have a system 

of national sen/ice for both sexes whch 

would require spending at least two yeers 

with such agencies as the Peace Corps 

III. CrSiice 7 1 27 1 35 5 27 0 3 3 

a The death penalty is an acceptable form of 

punishment (or some crimes 48 6 29 8106 93 i8 

b We need stricter laws to control the use of 

the insanity plea. 67 3 24 5 56 1 9 8 

c Laws should be enacted to control hand- 

IV. Edu«" iot' 41 3 27 0 15 6 14 7 1 7 

a Community control ol schools is the best 

way to provide the best education 212 48 0 210 7i 27 

b A bilingual educaf on program should be 

offered in areas wnere a high percentago 

ollamiliesarenon-English-speaking 363 Ol 11 8 5 9 3 0 
c Local school ollicials should be able to 
censor the books and materials to be used 
in their schools o i>i c « 

\t mm M » 63 9 34 5 0 0 1 5 

v. Moral Issues ^ 
a. Sca education should be done by parents 

not in the schools ' 1-0 1 15 1 50 5 0 14 3 

b Abortion should remain legalized 218 30 4 156 316 6 

c. Pornographic malc-nals should be legally 

available to adults 10 3 33 9 23 9 30 6 1 3 

d The legal dnnkmg age should be raised to 

2' 'nail stales 34 5 22 0 20 6 22 0 9 

e The purchase and use ol marijuana should 

16 8 10 5 58.6 0 14 0 



Source: Hie Mood of A ncrioan v»^^ 
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student attitudes about issues related to crijiiinal justice 
also reflected a mixture of liberal and cxxiservative viewpoints. 
High school age students definitely believed that the death 
penedty is an aoo^7tabl3 form of punishment for seme cxijnes, with 
almost half of them characterizing their support of the death 
penalty as a very firmly held position. Student defense of 
stricter laws governing handguns and the insanity plea also 
indicated that youth tociay are conoemed not only with the 
incidence of crime lout with its prevention and punishment as 
well. 

American teenagers were asked their views on three issues 
facing the nation's schools; book censorship, bilingual education 
and oomunity control of education. Surprisingly, almost 99 
percent of the students said local school officials should be 
able to elisor books and materieds used in their schools. Four^ 
fifths of the students supported bilincjoal education in areas 
where a hi^i percentage of families <u:e non-English speaking. 
Finally, almost 70 percent of the students registered support for 
local control of schools as the best meaas of providing a good 
education. 

When high school students wena asked to name the most 
inportant world prtijlems, they cited the threat of nuclear 
(fiisaster and war as today's foresnost global issues. (See Figure 
XI). 
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HIGH SC»X>L SIUCDIIS* ASSESSMEin 
OF THE FCGT IMPCREMfT VlCRIi) EfOBUMS 



Problem ftrwr 

1. Nuclear Disaster 

2. Threat of World War III 

3. Poverty 

4* Overpqpulation 

5. Ehvironnnental Prablens 

6. Energy 

7* Uhenploynent 

8. InflatiGTV^Ecxmtny 



% Students 



31.7 
21.3 
15.1 
10.5 
6.5 
4.3 
1.5 
1.0 



Souroe: The Mocxi of Amarican Ycuth. 

{Jtesponses to a NASSP Survey, 1983.) 

Two more recaent, but less e)ctensive stxdies of the attitides 
and beliefs of high school age youth also are vrorth noting. USA 
TPDMf polled 1,154 dRipqates to the National Associaticxi of 
Student Councils convention held in June, 1988. The results of 
the poll showed that student leaders are beocming nore liberal. 
They took stronger liberal positicxis than three years eigo on 
issues such as abortion, gun oontrol, health care, sckYX>l prayer 
and the eu:ins race. Only 40 peroeait favored banning abortions, 
dcMi fron 44 percent three years ago. The vast majority — 77 
percent — backed gun oontrol, up from 74 percent in 1985. 
Eighty-six percent of the student leaders thought government 
should guarantee all citizens adequate heedth care, up fron 82 
percent in 1985. A najori^ — 63 percent ~ said that students 
who want to pray in school should be allowed to do it, but that 
was dcMi front 73 percent three years ago. Finally, more than 
three-fourths of the student ooux:il representatives wanted the 
federal government to cut military spending and use the money for 
social problens.^^* 
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The American Home Ecxjnonic Association (AHEA) , in Spring, 
1988, asked 510 hi^ school junior and seniors in 15 uriDan, 
suburban and rural centers across the United States to rate their 
schools, their parents, their peers, aiid their conoems and hopes 
for the future. Eighty percent of those surveyed said tliey were 
basically happy with their life today. Eighty-one perrsent said 
they trust their parents. More than two-thirds exp&ct to go to 
college, as apposed to the less than half who will actually 
attend. Almost all those surveyed plan to get an "inter^ting" 
job. Althou^ their personal futures looked bright to them, 
American teenagers in this survey worried about nuclear war. 
Sane ^2 percent said they e)$)ected such a disaster some time in 
the near future. A majority — 58 percent ~ said they did not 
believe that racial discrinination would be eliminated during 
their lifetime. About one-third of the stulents were of the 
opinicHi that the United States is on a steady dowrhill path. 
(See also Figures XII and XIII). 28. 
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Source: Christian Scienoe Monitor ^ 

Finally, let us cx»x3em ourselves with the attittxles and 
beliefs of America's college and university students. On^ of the 
most reliable and revealing souroes of informatics is the 
Cooperative InstitutiOTal Researcii Program (CIPP), the nation's 
largest and oldest eampirical study of hi^ier education. Each 
year dpprD>djnately 280,000 college freshmen at some 550 two- and 
four-year colleges and universities across the Uhited States 
participate in the annual dRP freshmen survey. Since 1966, when 
the annual survey was inaugurated, nearly 6 million students, 
seme 100,000 college faculty and more than 1,250 institutitais 
have peurticipated in CIRP surveys. 

Before examining the results of the most recent (Fedl, 1987) 
annual survey, notice should be taken of a special publication by 
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the university of CEdifomia at Los Ai^ieles (UCLA) Higher 
Education Research Institute entitled The American Freshmen: 
IWentv Year Trends. 1966-1985 . That report attenpted to assess 
the significance of two decades of research by CIRP. Those two 
decades witnessed dramatic shifts in thp attitudes, values, 
educational achieveznents and life goals of American college 
freshmen. 'Tfe are fascinated by the ocxrplexity of the changfes 
revealed in the 20 annual freshmen sun^eys and by the possibility 
that these trends mic^t be explained in terms of larger political 
and social forces," said Alexander W. Astin, UCLA Professor and 
Institute Director. Astin then vi«Tt on to say that the widely- 
discussed "conservative" political and social mood an canpuses 
really reflected a rising tide of materialism coupled with 
student concern about an unoertain eooncniic future, rather than 
strong sqpport for conservative political and socied policies .29 • 
Briefly sunmarized, these are among the more iitportant 
observations and c:»x:lusic»is of the r^rt on 20 year trends 
aiTKMig college freshmen frcxn 1966-1985: 



There has been a significant migration away from the 
traditional 1 iberal arts fields into more 
occupaticMially-oriented majors. Business has emerged 
as the number one major and career choice of college 
freshmen. In fall, 1985, almost one freshman in four 
planned to major in business (24.8 preoent), up fror 
14.3 percent in 1966. The increases for wcroen were 
even more dramatic: the proporticxi of women planning 
kxasiness careers increased by over 500 peroent frxm 
1966 to 1985. 

Student interest in the humanities 
experienced an es^ cially sta^ decline. 

The effect of the Women's Movement of the 
last decades cannot be overestimated. That 
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ocnclusion is reinforaed by pcactically all 
of the sex differenoes found in the data. 
ORonatic shifts in intended nBjoxB and 
careers and in behavior, attitudes and values 
speak to the rapidly changing role of wcnen 
in American society. 

Student values and life goalj ehowed dramatic 
shifts. Most of the value itens cn the 
annual freshmen survey shaving large 
increases were oonoemed with waney, power 
and status: being well off firancially, being 
an authority in one's chosen field, having 
administrative reqpcnsibility for others and 
obtaining reoogniticn. In cxxrtrast, values 
showing the largest declines involved 
altruistic activities and social oonoexns: 
helping others, promoting racial 
understanding, cleaning up the envixoment, 
participating in oaonunity action problens, 
and keeping up with political affairs. 

National nams established as a result of the 1987 annual 
survey of American freshmen do not signal any significant 
changes in the trends noted in the twenty year study. On the 
contrary, the 1987 noms indicated an intensification of scne of 
the attitudes, behaviors and vedues manifested by earlier 
freshmen classes. 

Students entering college in 1987 demonstrated not only 
continuing but greater oonoem with material values. Their 
concern was evidenced in at least three ways. First, business 
continued to attract students. It is still the most preferred 
career among college freshmen. Almoet: a quarter of the students 
(24.6) elected to major in business. That is an edl-tiroe high, 
aisiness was e^)ecially popular with wcnen students, who enrolled 
at more than six ti' ^ the level recorded in 1966. As a matter 
of fact, wonen new outnumber men in some business fields. (See 
Figure XIV) . 
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FIGURE XIV. 



Figure xJViThe Career Preferences of College Freshmen 

(percentages, 1966-1987) 




^110^ Computer 
iilll'^ Prograininer/Analyst 
H — I — I — I I I I I — I — I — I I I I — I — I — I- 

•66 '67 '68 '69 '70 '71 '72 '73 '74 '75 '76 '77 '78 '79 '80 -81 '82 '83 '84 85 '86 "87 



Source: The American Freshman: National Norms for Fall 19B7 . 



A secxnd manifestation of material vzdues on the part of 
youth was the proportion of freshmen who said that a key reason 
in their decision to attend college vias "to make more money". 
Uie desire to make more money reached a new high of 71.3 percent, 
up from 70.6 percent in 1986. 

A third and very telling way in which students telegraphed 
their materied values was their adowwledgmait that "being very 
well off financially" is one of their top personal goals. A 
record nuntjer (75.6 percent) of freshmen identified this as an 
essential or very inportant life goal in 1987. Ihat figure is 
nearly double the level recorded in 1970 (39.1 percent), in 
contrast with this strong conidtnent to financial goals, less 
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than two-fifths (39.4 peroent) of the frestaaen said that 
"developing a meaningful philosophy of life" vias an iirportant 
life goal. In 1968, however, the ovezvhelndng majority (82.9 
percJOTt) ranked developing a meaningful philosophy as their 
number one aim.^l* (See Figure XV) . 



Figure XV, 

WEIGHIED NATIONAL NOMS FOR KLL FSESHHEK 
FAUi, 1987 

CffiJBCnVES CSNSIDERED TO BE ESSENTIAL 
OR VERY IMPOREANT 

Be aixthority in my own field 
Be very ^aell off financially 
Get meunried 

Help others in difficulty 
Obtain recognition fnan colleagues 
Raise a family 

Have administrative responsibility 
Develop a philosophy of life 
Influence sociad values 
Prcmofte racial understanding 
Participate in ccmunity action 
Influence political structure 



PERCEOT 



77.2 
75.6 
59.9 
58.7 
58.3 
57.8 
45.1 
39.4 
36.0 
29.0 
19.8 
16.4 



Scxiroe: The American Freshman; National Nonts for Fall 1987 



More than half (56 peroent) of 1987 's freshmen descriJDed 
themselves as ••middle-of-the-road" in reqpect to their political 
posture. That figure is dcwn somoiAiat from the peak of 60.3 
peroent reoonied in 1980. That description, however, is saas^t 
misleading, because the data show that the freshmen sttxxigly 
endorsed a number of traditionally liberal positions and a nunter 
of traditionally conservative ones. Figure XIV illustrates just 



how aitbivsdeiit they were. 

FIOJRE XVI. 

HEIGHIID NKnOMAL NDR6 FGR Alli FTOSHIElf 
EIMIi 1987 















UDiiwjcs jjicreases oamin^ 


AO A 




M ft 


GovdmDQfit not pEOtectuiQ oorauiiBir 










58.0 


ftisinci o.k. to ac^ileve xsci^l Iv^laiw* 


53.3 


ODllegre appreciated if cxxts higher 


53.3 


Prohibit honofiexiial relations 


53.1 


Live together before marriage 


52.1 


Sex is o.k. if people IDoe each other 


51.9 


No endowment investment in So. Africa 


47.6 


Increase in federal military spending 


26.2 


Women's activities best confined to home 


26.0 


Raise taxes to reduce deficit 


24.8 


Abolish (ieath penedty 


23.8 


Marijuana should be legalized 


19.3 



Source: The American Freshman; National Norms for Fall 1987 
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Every nation is concerned about its youth and justifiably 
so. Thft^, United States is no exception, because Americans have 
always understmd that their destiny lies with the next 
generation. Even so there is a tendency ammg older generaticxis 
to feau: that successor generations will not be able to measure \jp 
to the challenges they inevitably face. As Chester E. Finn, Jr. , 
Assistant Secretary of Education, recently observed, ''No subject 
is more susceptible to sensational treatment than the lives of 
adolescents, (but) if we are to make wise choices about policies 
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that affect than, we must be armed vdth reliable information. "32. 

It is to be hoped that this paper has provided the reader 
with scne "reliable information" about American youiJi in the late 
1980 's. Ihat information paints a picture of American yaith that 
is more ocnplex and in seme ways more encouraging than the 
picture the media usually draws. As future parents, spouses, 
enployees and political leaders, American youth of the 'SO's are 
a determined and pragmatic lot. Their goals are to pursue an 
advanced level of education, carve out successful careers for 
themselves, enjoy material comforts, marry, raise a family, and 
be attentive to friends and family meniaers in times of 
difficulty. While they are oxicemed about particular issues, 
they shrink fran identifying with political parties or doctinaire 
positicais; they have few lofty notiois about "changing the 
world". Ihey have chosen instead to make their contributions 
within their own careers, families, friends and ooniiunities. 
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